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lever and the fulcrum to create a de¬ 
fense community” (p. 29). He pro¬ 
poses negotiations aimed at creating a 
new nuclear balance “that would be 
without its thousands of missiles, 
primed to retaliate instantly against an 
enemy first strike,” and in which U.S. 
and Russian nuclear forces “will co¬ 
exist side by side—much like the 
French and British nuclear forces— 
without the adversarial concern about 
the ‘stability’ of mutual deterrence” 
(p. 30). 

Ikle’s ideas are similar to those 
emerging from ongoing work by Sergei 
Rogov and others at the Institute of 
UTO: and Canada Studies in Moscow 
and point the way to a deeper and 
broader resolution of the Cold War 
than would come from mere changes 
in nuclear doctrine or cuts in numbers 
(Rogov 1992). They are theoretically 
compatible with any of the three 
schools—Minimal, Moderate, or Max¬ 
imal—outlined above. Ikle’s point is 
an important one: no matter what each 
side does with its own nuclear forces, 
building bridges between the two may 
mean the difference between contin¬ 
ued partnership and a new Cold War. 
What is required now is a more de¬ 
tailed study of what a nonadversarial 
U.S.-Russian nuclear relationship 
would look like. 

For Once, A Hopeful Future 

Already it is clear that the 1990s are to 
be a fundamentally new period in the 
nuclear era. It will be a time of un¬ 
precedented reductions in numbers 
and shifts in strategy. In this dynamic 
era, the traditional schools of Maxi¬ 
malism and Minimalism may not be 
fully appropriate—as indeed neither 
may have been even during the Cold 
War. U.S. (and Russian) nuclear strat¬ 
egists face fundamentally new chal¬ 
lenges today: how to develop a nuclear 


strategy for regional contingencies, 
how low to allow their arsenals to fall 
before halting the process of reduc- 
j cions, how to develop nuclear strate- 
■ gies appropriate for a world without a 
l major, global threat. The current lit¬ 
erature on nuclear strategy contains 
many good suggestions. Yet some of 
the crucial questions about deep cuts 
and minimum deterrence, left unat¬ 
tended for so long during the Cold 
War, remain to be answered. 


The research for this article was made possible in 
part by a generous grant from the IK. Alton Jones 
Foundation. 
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